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Backward Children and Forward Teachers 
A Symposium 


Occasionally we hear of a Superintendent of Schools or a Principal, 
who does not want to have special or so-called ungraded classes for back- 
ward or defective children, either because he does not believe in them or 
because they are too much trouble. The objections have now and then 
taken such positive shape that The Extension Department decided to 
attempt a Symposium on the subject to be participated in not by theorists 
nor specially trained psychologists, but by teachers in actual practice with 
classes for backward children. 

A Questionnaire was prepared and sent to a number of teachers of 
long experience in the regular classes, who are at present, or recently have 


been, in charge of special classes, most of them having been members of. 


one of the annual Summer Schools at Vineland. The teachers were 
requested to answer the questions from actual experience, not from mere 
theory. Answers have been received from 36 teachers, covering a very 
wide territory. Their experience includes from as little as one to as 
much as seven years’ teaching of special classes. Many of the answers 
were illustrated by statements of actual cases. 

The questions were planned so as to elicit opinions upon the same 
topic from several different angles of vision. There is naturally much 
repetition in the anwsers, yet it is thought they will be found interesting 
enough to justify printing them. 

The Questionnaire was as follows: 

1. What, if any, is the effect, beneficial or hurtful, on a backward or 
feeble-minded child, of contact with normal children in the class room, 
in the following cases: 

(a) If the child remains with normal children of his own physical 
age but of greater mental age? 

(b) If the child is placed in a room with normal children of 
near his own mental age, but younger physical age? 

2. What, if any, is the effect, beneficial or injurious, on the normal 
children under the above circumstances ? ‘ 
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3. What is the general effect of mingling backward and defective 
children with normal children in the class room or outside? 

4. Are there any ill effects on the children or on their parents, of 
sending backward or defective children to the special classes? 

Please give your opinion based on experience in actual work. A brief 
statement of one or two illustrative cases will add to the values of the 
answers. 


The answers are abstracted or condensed and in cases where the same 
or a nearly identical answer appears on two or more blanks that is indicated 
by a figure in brackets following the answer, as (4). 

(la) What, if any, is the effect, beneficial or hurtful, on a back- 
ward or feeble-minded child, of contact with normal children in the 
class room, if the child remains with normal children of his own 
physical age, but greater mental age? 

Of the thirty-six answers received only two are favorable, as follows; 
one says: 

“Tf at all inclined to memorize will be apt to do many of the tasks 
from memory and will be helped every way possible.” 

Another report says: 

In many cases no injury is done. Frequently the pupil is benefited 
thru the natural effort to do some or all of the work that the other 
children are doing. Children promoted on condition have frequently 
gained and made good in their regular grades.” 

Of the adverse reports nineteen emphasize the fact of discouragement 
with its causes and its results, as follows: 

“Discouragement—because of incapacity to compete with school- 
mates” (7)—‘‘because of consciousness of inferiority.”- “Discour- 
agement—resulting in unhappiness” (8) of whom one adds, “if intelli- 
gent enough to understand the situation,” and another, “unless this 
occurs in the lower grades,’—‘“resulting in disorderly conduct” (10)— 
“hence becoming a disciplinary problem” (8)—“resulting in loss: of 
interest and therefore of incentive to effort” (8)—“resulting in habits 
of indolence and idleness” (8). 

The formation of injurious habits is given as a usual result by four- 
teen ; among those specified being the habits of 

“failure” (3); “inattention,” “idleness,” “ 

“hopelessness.” 

Among other evil results specified we find: eh 

“Incorrigibility” (3) “which comes because the child -has nothing 
to do that he can do”; “increasing dullness”; “loss. of self-respect”; 

.. “indifference” ;. “loss of. interest leading to desire to leave school’; 

“truancy” ; “loss of interest because he cannot grasp the work’; “child 

is idle because he does not understand”; “becomes menace to good 

morals of his schoolmates” ; “learns to hate school” ; “becomes tricky and 
deceitful”; “if an-irritable child he makes trouble, if the quiet kind 

he sits still putting in time”; “loses power of initiative’; “becomes 

; . more stupid because the powers he has are. not exercised”; “makes 
increasingly less and less effort”; “spends time getting nothing”; 

+. “becomes 1rresponsive” ; “gives up all responsibility”; “fails to make 
the progress of which he is capable”; “makes no progress”; “loses 
chance to, develop on his own lines”; “does not get the kind ‘of. -edu- 

- cation he can_ use, i. e., industrial”; “at first may appear stimulated 
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but soon feels himself unable to hold standard”; “on the social side 
he loses from life, the friendship and esteem of his associates.” 














































(1b) What if any, is the effect on a backward or feeble-minded child 
ef contact with normal children in the class room, if the child is placed 
in a room with normal children of near his own mental age, but younger {3 
physical age? (i. e., a large child among small children). Yi 

To this we have three favorable answers, as follows: 

“The effect will be encouraging for the feeble-minded and he 
will be more than likely to take the lead.” 

“In this case I think the backward or feeble-minded child is much 
happier and makes more effort to do what he is capable of. Rarely 
does greater physical age make him domineering over his classmates.” 

“Effect variable. In cases where I have trained backward chil- 
dren for grade work they seem happy even tho above the average age.” 
Most of the answers are unfavorable and many of them are similar to 

the answers to the first question; as follows: 

“All the bad effects are the same as in the cases mentioned in 
the first question but owing to his size the child is more conspicuous.” 
(2.) “Loses self-respect, will be seen slinking to his seat, trying to 
keep out of sight.” 

“The child is made to feel his bigness and becomes the sport of 
the class.” (5) 

“Discouraged because an object of ridicule.” (2) 

“Discouraged and will not try.” 

“Made to feel ashamed because pointed out as stupid.” (2)—“and 
wants to leave school,’—“ashamed of being the dunce”—‘“result is dis- 
couragement, carelessness, sullenness, unhappiness and hatred of the 
school.” 

“Discouragement leading to formation of bad habits.” 

“Discouragement applies to all grades above the kindergarten.” 

“Equally discouraged as in the other case.” 

“May become timid and lose all ambition.” 

“Often acutely conscious of difference between himself and school- ) 
mates.” 4 

“If child has mentality enough to realize his condition it leads fe 
to discouragement and a desire to leave school.” 

“If he realizes he has failed he has lost the incentive to go on.” 

“If physically active becomes leader in mischief.” (4) 

“His strength makes him feared by the more helpless ones.” 

“Becomes a menace to the class.” 

“Whatever is bad in him comes out.” 

“Either becomes so mischievous as to be a disciplinary case, or 
becomes a truant.” (2) 

“Will annoy his class in every possible manner.” 

“Sometimes he becomes ugly and annoys or even tortures smaller 
children, not from natural badness, but to get the attention he thinks 
he deserves.” : 

“Is conspicuous, still not able to keep up with the class, as his 
mental processes are slower than those of a normal of the same mental 
age” (2)—“all the consequences of mal-adjustment follow.” 

“Child. feels disgrace and injustice. If simply backward, this i 
might lead to increased effort and be helpful, but for the defective it 
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becomes unbearable.” 

“The injury is far greater than in the cases stated in the first 
question.” 

“Few pupils are benefited by being obliged to work with those 
physically younger than themselves. All the conditions are discourag- 
ing and the mental deformity is emphasized.” 

“Even if put with children of the same mental age, at the end of 
six months he is lagging and at the end of the year he is once more out 
of place.” 

“The feeble-minded will remain at least two years in each class, 
so - difference in physical age increases at least two years with each 

ade.” 

“Tf mentally strong enough to understand his position he often pre- 
tends that he could do the work if he chose.” 

“He will probably do well for a short time, but after a year the 
work is old to him and he loses interest.” 

“His experience being greater, tasks which appeal to a smaller child 
7 appeal to him, he becomes troublesome and gets no good out of 
school.” 

“This is outside my experience, for where I have taught promotion 
is compulsory every second term and the backward are sent on to keep 
pace with the furniture that fits them.” 


2. What is the effect, beneficial or injurious, on the normal children 


under the circumstances stated ? 


With four exceptions the contributors agree that the effect is almost 


always injurious to the normal children. The exceptions are as follows: 


“T do not believe that the mere contact with the defective is in- 
jurious to the normal child unless the former is much older physically.” 

“T have noticed no particular effect upon the normal child.” 

“T have not found the mingling to be so hurtful to the disposition 
of the normal as of the backward.” 

“No noticeable effects from backward children, if they can follow 
the work of the class. Hurtful in case of defectives; also of the back- 
ward if he is with children of a younger physical age.” 

All the other contributors claim that there is decided injury to the 


normal children, the following particulars being given: 





“The normals lose because the teachers use a disproportionate 
ret aan in trying to get the backward or defective up to stand- 
ard.” 

“The teacher’s time is wasted in maintaining discipline with the 
defective.” (4) : 

“The normals see so much poor work that the standard of the class 
is inevitably lowered.” (3) 

“The example of the defective among younger children provokes 


disorder.” (6) 

— defectives often set a bad moral example, which is imitated.” 
(11 

“The defectives often annoy and disturb the class.” (3) 

“Cases of speech defect, nervousness and stuttering are often copied 
by normals.” (2) 

“The effect of the defectives is often to engender overconfidence 
or pride of superiority in normals.” (2) ! 
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“Bad for character of normal children who often tease and annoy 
the defective” (5) “and sometimes become very cruel.” 

“Most hurtful to normals in the cases in which the defective is 
with younger children.” 

“Sensitive normal children are often distressed and frightened by 
the peculiarities of appearance or character of the sub-normals.” 

“Normal children become fretful and nervous to be obliged to 
wait for the slow ones.” 


3. What is the general effect of mingling backward and defective chil- 
dren in the classroom or outside? 

To this there are several favorable answers, as follows: 

“There are times when the normal may mingle with the sub-normal 
of not too low a degree, when it will not hurt the former and will help 
the latter, at play and in class, when the sub-normal is able to compete 
with his normal brother. It prevents him from going back and being 
marked as different.” 

“In the case of backward children who have had sufficient training 
to enjoy the activities of the class or playroom, the effect is helpful to 
them and has no marked effect on the normal child. In the case of 
defectives the effect is distinctly hurtful.” 

“In games and handwork I see no ill effects, provided the one in 
charge understands how to handle the defective and adapt work and 
games to them.” 

“In border line cases it is not bad. Indeed it may be helpful to 
have one or two such pupils in a class.” 

“The normals seem rather fond of the less fortunate ones, are 
desirous of helping them; and seem glad if the backward succeed at any 
time. I do not know what effect this sometimes rather patronizing air 
has on the backward children.” 

“When, with the same physical development, they treat each other 
as equals in games that need no particular quickness of mind.” 

“No harmful effect upon pupils below the age of 12, unless the 
subject is of the institutional type.” 

The large majority of contributors report unfavorable results. Many 
of the answers, being merely repetitions of those to the former questions, 
are not classified here: 

“Bad for both in the classroom.” (8) 

“Normals retarded, defectives do not gain.” (5) 

“Mingling the backward with normals is a drag on everybody.” (2) 

“Defective child needs individual instruction; if he gets it so much 
time is taken from the normals.” 

“Each group requires different treatment, mental, moral and social ; 
hence mingling is injurious.” (2) 

“Outside the classroom mingling normals and sub-normals tends to 
make them quarrelsome.” 

“General effect is depression of the class, as well as of the teacher ; 
struggling to keep up her percentage of promotions she overworks, and 

omes nervous and irritable; this affects the children.” 

“The defective children are left to themselves and their dispositions 
become ruined.” 

“Defectives are usually unhappy because of teasing; this sometimes 
cultivates a vicious temper and may make them dangerous.” 
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“The two kinds of intellect cannot work harmoniously nor bene- 
ficially together, neither can they play together.” 

“My experience leads me to believe that the high-grade defective 
should be separated from the low-grade, just as from normal children 
and for much the same reasons.” 

“In play we find that the backward ones are simply the audience 
to the games and activities of the normal.” 

“Defectives unquestionably lower the moral tone of a school or 
community.” 

“The rare occasions on which my pupils occupy the assembly room 
along with the sixth grade classes are something of an ordeal for me; 
they are ‘tricked into disorder by the pupils of the other classes. On 
the playground trouble often results, generally because of my boys 
taking advantage of those smaller and weaker.” 

“The feeble-minded are often made to bear the misuse of those of 
adolescent age, and the indirect effect on the younger normal child is te 
make him oblivious of the rights and feelings of others.” 

“The deficient child, especiglly the boys, will usually be found the 
butt and ridicule of the rest. They are usually in the center of all 
fights, having been pushed there purposely. Charges of theft are usually 
laid at their door.” 


4. Are there any ill effects, on the children or on their parents, of send- 


ing backward or defective children to the special classes? 


“T would say no ill effects with the defective or backward child.” 
(16) 

“There are many good effects.” (3) 

“No ill effects on the parents if they can be led to see the aim of 
the school.” (3) 

“Children are almost invariably more happy in the special class.” 


“The special class is obnoxious to children only as it is made so by 
other people.” (2) 

“Child finds himself successful, therefore he is happy.” (9) 

“Some children who like the work object to the name.” 

“Parents feel that the special class is a disgrace to and places a 
stigma on their child.” (13) . 

“Tt is possible to overcome the objections of the parents, chiefly 
by getting them to observe the advantages of the special class to their 
backward children.” (7) 

“When parents continue to object we usually find that they are 
themselves feeble-minded.” 

“Parents look on every other defective child as much worse than 
their own.” 

“Few parents are willing to admit that their children are below 
normal, especially in early childhood.” 

“The class justifies itself, even if the claim of some that it places 
a stigma on the child holds good. The merely backward child will live 
it down, the feeble-minded ts different, and people should know it so 
' that he may be eliminated from the outside world and, even if not 
segregated, people may take proper precautions to see he does not do 
the things one might expect from one of his type.” 

“We never place a child in a special class until the parents have 
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been consulted. In this way we have overcome their prejudices because 
they fully understand the real meaning of the word ‘Special.’ ” 

“If a principal permits her teachers to threaten children who fail 
in lessons ‘with being sent to the crazy class,’ then the effects on both 
children and parents are bad. On the other hand, the principal who 
praises the work of the ‘shopwork class,’ and permits the other children 
to visit the class and see the work done, does much to raise the tone of 
the class.” 

“If we create the proper spirit I believe we can organize special 
classes, not only without any ill effect, but with great benefit to both 
parents and children.” 

“We try to make it seem a special favor to be one of a small group 
and to have individual attention.” 

“We usually invite the parents to see the child at work with the 
normals and then in special class; the difference usually convinces 
them.” 

“Parents can’t realize that their children are really defective, and 
think that if kept with the normals they will learn to be normal.” (2) 

“The one great difficulty is in regard to promotion. Parents want 
to see their children passed to a higher grade, and become dissatisfied 
when the children remain in the special class more than a year or two.” 

“Chief difficulty is with parents of high-grade defectives whose 
external appearance and general bearing is normal; they naturally 
object to having their children classed with the evidently feeble-minded, 
complaining that the trouble is with the teacher.” (3) 

“High-grade morons as well as their parents object to being placed 
side by side with low-grade imbeciles.” 

“Ungraded special classes may be as injurious as mingling defect- 
ives with normals in regular classes.” (2) 

“If the special class is held up as something helpful everybody feels 
the same; if it is used as a dumping ground everybody looks upon it 
as such.” 

“T have never seen ill effects, but I have had many parents with 
actual tears in their eyes, express their gratitude to me for the (to 
them) wonderful change in their children. 

“It hurts the pride. | A boy is good until sent to us, no matter how 
bad he is, and thereafter he is bad, no matter how good he is.”* 

“The ill effects come through the normal children, who point them 
out as belonging to the ‘crazy class’ or the ‘dunce class?” €3}* 

“The principals of the building in ‘which there are special classes 
can do much to overcome the prejudice of the parents by placing the 
special class iri such a light-that no one will think it a disgrace.” (3) 

“The class gets the name of ‘crazy ‘class,” I regret to say, largely 
because the teachers of classes of normals, who are not in ‘sympathy 
with the work of the special class, threaten the child with a transfer, ‘as 
though a special class was a dreadful place.” 

“A boy wastes his time. ‘The-teacher says, “You belong i in a special 
Class; that is where you can play all. day and waste. time,’ or -‘you are 
a fool’ or - ‘crazy.and: belong in a special. class,’ ‘The children .of :the 
normal classes take up the cry and taunt the defectives. Is it any 











*This comes from the principal of a Parental School. : : 
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wonder parents object? This is why I think special schools will always 
be a failure.” 

“I would suggest remedying the difficulty of mingling morons and 
low-grade imbeciles by bringing all defectives to a central school so that 
they might be graded to some extent.” 

“The dissatisfaction as to promotion could be met by having 
several classes in the same building and promoting on good conduct, 
years in school or anything satisfactory locally.” 

“The more defective should be sent to an institution, then the 
teachables would be in a class where all are alike and near the same 
mental age.” 

“Parents of the moron type of children will not be convinced that 
their children are defectives; until that can be done thru school segre- 
gation there will be vigorous combat.” 

“At first there was much objection, but now parents come and ask 
to have their children in our special classes.” 

“Parents and children who were antagonistic when the first class 
was organized, three years ago, have since made such requests as to 
readmit after return to grade; to admit a sister; to remain after per- 
mission to return to grade was given; in one case a family moved to 
be within reach of the special class; they speak of belonging to the 


‘private classes.’ ” 

CONCLUSIONS 

It will be seen that the preponderating evidence presented by this Sym- 
posium is strongly against the practice of keeping backward or defective 
children with normals, either those of their own physical age or with those 
of equal mental age, but younger physically. 

The inference is also strongly in favor of the special classes, but it 
seems also quite plain that the success or the failure of the special classes is 
largely dependent on the attitude of the principals and of the teachers of 
the regular classes. 

Certainly the teachers of the regular classes should recognize how 
greatly the special classes help them when they relieve them of the dullards 
or defectives, and should be willing in turn to do all in their power to help 
them to complete success. A. 





New circumstances require various efforts, and it is the spirit, not the 
dead form, which should be perpetuated. When the time comes that we 
slip from our places and others are called to the front as leaders, what 
should they inherit from us? Not a system, not an association, not dead 
formulas. What we most care to leave (to the younger generation) is not 
any tangible thing, however great, not any memory, however good, but the 
quick eye to see, the true soul to measure, the larger hope to grasp the mighty 
issues of the new and better days to come—greater ideals, greater hope, and 
patience to realize both.—Octavia Hill. 





It is only when the detail is really managed on as great principles as the 
whole plan that a work becomes really good.—Octavia Hill. 





The Gospel comes not only to make men fit for heaven, but to make 
earth fit for men.—John MacDougall. 
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isiting Teachers for Ungraded Classes 
(From The Survey of October 18th.) 


. : Ag ee ae ee . Tk 

This fall two visiting teachers, who were appointed by. the New York 
Board of Education recently, began work in the Department of Ungraded 
Classes. This employment of visiting teachers for ungraded: classes is one 
of the most important steps toward socializing the public schools that has 
ever been undertaken by a board of education. 

Last year a field worker was supplied the, Department of. Ungraded 
Classes in New York City, by the Public Education Association, Many 
children who appeared to be hopelessly defective were taken by this visitor 
to hospitals or clinics where they were examined and found to be more 
normal than at first supposed. Others who were regarded by teachers as 
unruly and difficult were found to be handicapped by. some slight: physical 
trouble which might easily be remedied. In cases where the pupil was 
clearly unequal to the task of grappling with public education, the ‘investi+ 
gator attempted to explain the situation to the family and to: have the child 
placed in an institution where it could be taught and cared for. 

Since the regular teachers are far too busy meeting immediate needs, 
both educational and physical, of these subnormal children, it is impracticable 
for them to spend additional time gathering information about them from 
their homes. The effective results attained within a year by the investigator 
of the Public Education Association have convinced the Board of Education 
of the necessity of securing a separate staff of workers to correlate the 
school life of the child with its home life. So far as is known. this is the 
first time that an appropriation has been made by a school system for such a a 
purpose. 

One of the visiting teachers veceutly appointed, Dorothy Brown, is a 
graduate of the Presbyterian and Sloan Maternity Hospitals, and has been 
employed both as a visiting nurse and a school’nurse. She has also made a 
special neighborhood study of infant mortality. The other appointee, Julia 
Culp, is a graduate of the Kindergarten College. She has done social work 
in connection with city institutions, as an agent of the Charity Organization 
Society, and has also been engaged in kindergarten and social work outside 
of New York. 





NOTES FROM MISS ANNIE’S DIARY -. : — 

-_ Miss Annie, the beloved “visiting mother” of the South Cottages (iene; 
celebrated her twenty-fifth institution birthday last month. |; (Everybody 
who really belongs, at Vineland, has two birthdays—the one that: represents 
the day he came into the world and the other the day hé-came to belong. ) 
She has been persuaded to let the Editor copy a few entries from her diary, 
so that those outside the institution may learn what we mean by:a “visiting 
mother.” What a mother would want to see and to-know when she visits 
her boy is what Miss Annie wants to see and know every ‘day. - 

“W. McC——’s feet are improving ; I had them washed i in borax — 
this A. M. and rubbed them with sweet oil.” 

“W. K. riot well to-day ; poor appetite. I sent hier ¢ to the hospital: 





Doctor kept him there.” 
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“H. M——’s teeth not as clean as they should be; finger nails needed 
trimming; called facts to attendant’s notice and they were attended to 
promptly.” 


“I was very much pleased when I went to Baker Cottage and saw H. 
showing F. G—— how to put the blankets on his bed and Harry 
how to make his bed. F. P—— had made 


A 
K—— teaching Gordon M 








his own bed and was making the second one; H. A—— usually makes three 
. beds every morning.” 


“T had sixteen of Robinson boys in my office this evening from 6.30 


‘to 7.40 playing games.” 


. He told me he was ‘too big and my pants broke. 


“Charlie O—— is getting too big for his clothes; his pants were torn. 
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“Called doctor’s attention to Peter F His appetite is poor; we 
have to use all sorts of tact to get him to eat his meals. Doctor sent him a 
tonic.” 

“M. L *s mouth better. He must be broken of the habit of biting 
his lip; he keeps his lip sore. (Will follow this up.)” 

“C B—— is inclined to be irritable Attendant sent him to me this 





‘afternoon because he was striking. I took him out with me most of the 


afternoon. He was in a better humor when he came back.” 

“Easter Sunday. Had a surprise for the Baker Cottage boys and about 
ten of Robinson A and B boys. Had nests hid under the trees on hospital 
lawn and in the grove, with Easter eggs, candy rabbits, etc. Boys had lots 


of fun; each found a nest with his own name on it.” 


that he has the opportunity of driving the donkey cart all day. 
IB. J-——, M.. W. 


‘I. told him I felt ‘real badly.’ He said, ‘If you feel badly, why don’t you 


cream and cake. John R 
vhere as they have out in the world.’ G. F 
‘think better.’ ” 


“R. S—— treated Elm Cottage boys to ice cream and cake.” 

a, has succeeded in feeding himself; he is proud of it, too. 
Miss R gives him an O. K. each day that he does it. We are sure proud 
of him, as it means a good deal for C to have enough control of himself 
to hold a spoon in his hand.” 

oe se is trying hard to be neater; sent me word to-day ‘his nails 
and teeth were cleaner.’ ” 

“R. K ’s birthday—18 years old. His mother sent money for a 
party; had a party supper in B. day room, twenty-four boys; sandwiches, 
cocoa, crackers, ice cream. The birthday cake came too late, so will have 
another party.” 

' “Robinson attendant brought H. C—— to me because he was naughty. 
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go to the hospital; that’s where you sent me when [ told you I felt badly.’’ 
“Mrs. N sent us a present of 150 Victrola records. This was 
indeed fine, and I will keep them circulating around the different cottages.” 
“Had a lawn party for Robinson A and B boys. Had plenty of ice 
‘said: ‘My! us boys have just as good times 
spoke up and said: ‘Gee! I 











“J. H is improving some in his habits. He is quite a good penman 





‘and several of the boys get him to write letters for them. He came to-day 
:to ask how to spell ‘opportunity.’ I told him that was a big word and asked 
‘him what he was going to do with it. He said, ‘Charlie K- 


wants me‘to 
write for him and tell his mother something, and I thought I would tell her 


“Day of treats for the boys. . I took K. R——, M. W. , K. BR, 
to Millville Park this afternoon. We had our supper 











there and the boys had a grand, good time.” 
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The Forth-Coming Report 


(From the Report of the Superintendent) 


Gradually the work of our school has settled around several great 
centers, all leading to the thought that we—untrammeled by political 
domination or state machinery—have a great opportunity and a great duty, 
which should make us a national institution. These centers are: 

First—The Department of General Institutional Life, which includes: 

(a) The care and treatment of this class of children; home 
life, general medical attention, a full but economical dietary, and 
the oversight furnished by the Lady Visitors and the Officers of 
the School. 

(b) The development of agriculture in a scientific and busi- 
ness-like manner. 

(c) The material problem of repairs, improvements and the 
acquisition of new lands. 

Second—The Business Department, which has to do with the receipt 
and expenditure of money for the carrying on of our work. This includes: 

(a) The care of those funds which constitute our endowment, 
the various trust funds for life provision, research funds, extension 
funds, and the general maintenance receipts. 

(b) The keeping and checking of such records as are useful 
and necessary. 

(c) The great mass of correspondence. 

Third—The Educational Department, which includes: 

(a) Such training as shall, without waste of time or energy, 
fit each child as thoroughly as possible to live its life effectively 
when it grows to manhood or womanhood. 

(b) The endeavor to make our educational work of such a 
character as to serve as a model for other institutions, and be at 
least suggestive for the special classes in the public schools. 

(c) The further development and extension of the Summer 
School for Teachers. 

Fourth—The Department of Research, which is to study the problem 
at every angle—social, economic, scientific. This is: 

(a) To look into the past and find the causes that have pro- 
duced feebleness of mind, study the heredity, note the effects of 
disease and accident. 

(b) To study the daily life of each child from a psychological 
standpoint. 

(c) To follow the growth and development physically as well 
as mentally. 

(d) To keep an accurate clinical history of each child, and 
after death study the tissues and organs and correlate what is 
found with the activities of life. 

(e) To so tabulate and interpret the data found, that it may 
be of value in the study of causes and means of prevention. 

Fifth—The Extension Department, which shall: 

(a) Make public in the most effective manner possible the 
work of the other departments. 
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(b) Help to push the work in the State of New Jersey to its 
highest degree of efficiency, so that other states may find here the 
best methods of treating, training, occupying and controlling the 
mentally defective. 

(c) Aid in the development of institutions, special classes, 
medico-psychological inspection, etc., thruout the United States, 
or even the world. 

(d) Point out the close relationship of this class to the problem 
presented to society by the epileptics, insane, criminals, prostitutes, 
paupers, and other neuropaths. 

(e) So present the facts that men and women of wealth shall 
want to help and so furnish the funds to carry on this great work. 


THE PROPOSED BURLINGTON COUNTY COLONY 

Several meetings in the interest of the proposed county colony for 
defectives have been held during the past month. On Friday, October 10th, 
an illustrated lecture on the condition and care of the feeble-minded was 
given in the hall of the Military Academy at Bordentown. The students 
of the Academy and the educational staff were present, and also an outside 
audience of about forty ladies and gentlemen. 

At the close of the lecture the proposed colony was discussed and a 
local committee of prominent citizens, to co-operate with similar committees 
formed at Moorestown, Pemberton, Browns Mills and other places, was 
appointed. 

The lecture was by Alexander Johnson, director of the Extension 
Department of The Training School; brief speeches were made also by Rev. 
Mr. Bostwick and Miss Elizabeth Kite. 

On Saturday evening, October 11th, a meeting of about forty people 
was held in the public hall at Riverside. Prof. T. J. Green, principal of 
the public schools, presided and made a brief address, in which he told of 
the serious problems presented by defective and backward children in the 
public schools. Miss Elizabeth Kite described the condition of many 
defective families whom she had observed in her research work for the 
Training School at Vineland, and also for the office of the State Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Correction. 

The director of the Extension Department then outlined the work done 
by the New Jersey Committee on Provision for the defectives and described 
the possibilities which lie in the work of training and furnishing useful 
occupation for those who would, without proper care, be a continual menace 
to the commonwealth. 

Those present seemed deeply interesteed and expressed a general wish 
to help promote a county colony which is to be the first in New Jersey, and 
perhaps also in this country, of its kind. A strong local committee was 
appointed to co-operate with committees formed in other places. AJ 








Under the time-worn legal phrases which have safeguarded funda- 
mental personal rights, judges are propounding economic theories of their 
own while in the very act of declaring unconstitutional the judgment of our 
lawmakers on such matters as determining compensation for industrial 
injury, fixing hours of labor for women, or regulating or prohibiting the 
use of family tenements for workshops.—George W. Alger in “The Old 
Law and the New Order.” 
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Our Sister on the North 


Full of hope and cheer is the Report on the Feeble-Minded in Ontario, 
which has recently been printed by order of Parliament. This is the seventh 
report that Dr. MacMurchy has made and presents much evidence of 
awakening interest. 

Especially good is the attention being paid by a number of National 
Associations, such as The Moral and Social Reform Council of Canada, The 
National Council of Women, The Canadian Public Health Association, and 
especially the Women’s Clubs and Women’s Institutes thruout the Dominion. 

The report gives a long list of newspapers which have been notably 
helpful in bringing the subject of the defectives to the public mind. There 
can be no better index of public opinion than this. Whether or no the press 
guides public opinion, there can be no question that it reflects it. 

When the Canadian Conference of Charities met at Montreal, in Octo- 
ber, 1912, Dr. Goddard made a most instructive illustrated talk. When a 
special conference on defectives was called by the city of Toronto, Prof. 
Johnstone was invited to make the principal address, and his plan te 
promote the joint action of the municipalities with the general government 
was warmly welcomed and will probably be put in practice. The Toronto 
Conference and Mr. Johnstone’s address led to other meetings and finally 
to a great conference that filled Convocation Hall with a company of the 
leading citizens, private and official, of the province, and a permanent 
organization was formed for active work. 

An account is given of the examination of 100 girls at the Alexandra 
School. The girls were divided between normals, border-line cases and 
mentally-defectives. Fifty-four of the 100 were normal, twenty-two border 
line and twenty-four mentally-defective. If it was at all possible to regard 
any individual girl as normal she was so classified, and all not normal who 
yet were not “so mentally-defective as to require other and separate treat- 
ment,” were classified as border-line cases. 

The whole report is intensely interesting and is full of illustrative cases 
showing the urgent need of proper provision. It also abounds with evidence 
that the people of Ontario, and other parts of Canada, too, are waking up to 
the situation. 

A. J. 


THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


The Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago is organizing a thoro 
study of the extent of feeble-mindedness among children in Chicago and of 
the circumstances and conditions connected with it. 


In the “notes” arranged by states in the October BULLETIN, a note from 
Pennsylvania was omitted. A law was enacted creating a “Village for 
Feeble-Minded Women.” The institution is to be built on land already 
owned by the State and the work of its construction is to be in charge of 
its own board of managers, together with the superintendent. This is a 
new departure, as it has been usual to build new institutions by a political 
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commission, turning them over when complete to the appointed board of 
managers. 


The Department of Public Charities of New York City has been main- 
taining an exhibit, during October, of the work now being done for mentally 
undeveloped children at the Clearing House for Defectives, which the city 
supports. The exhibit was in the arcade of the Metropolitan Building and 
consisted of charts, diagrams and moving pictures with explanatory talks, 
and was open from 11 A. M. to 10 P. M. daily. 

The exhibit was advertised in many ways, one of the most effective 
being by postal cards addressed to people who should take an interest in 
the subject. One postal had on its face this quotation from the New York 
Times of August 28: 

“New York City, in its care and classification of abnormal and defective 
children, stands on no higher level than a country village.” 

On the back of the card is printed the following appeal to citizens: 

You must help determine the future policy of New York City in caring 
for its 15,000 unfortunate children. Shall we continue, as at present, to 
cafe for only 14 per cent. institutionally, while 86 per cent. are free to roam 
the city streets and mingle with our normal children at home? Shall we 
continue a policy which is responsible for crime, vagabondage and pauper- 
ism, resulting from our failure to protect these unfortunates? Or shall we 
create institutions where part of them may be reclaimed to useful citizenship 
or partial self-support and all the rest be protected from themselves and 
prevented from harming others? Institutions where the environment shall 
fit the peculiar need of the individuals to be served by providing suitable 
employment, by giving training in manual and industrial arts, and in other 
ways making life worth while for them? 

We want you to know the facts so you may be able to determine this 
question purely on its own merits, that is, what is the best policy for the 
city to follow ir relation to this tremendous burden of feeble-mindedness? 

MIcHAEL J. DRUMMOND, Commissioner of Public Charities. 

ANGus P. THORNE, Superintendent of Bureau of Dependent Adults. 

Max G. Scurapp, M.D., Director of the 

Clearing House for Mental Defectives. 


The Psychological Department at the State Home for Girls, at Trenton, 
N. J., divides the inmates received into three classes. In Class 1, are put 
the unquestionably feeble-minded ; in Class 2, are included girls who might 
pass for normal but who are really high-grade morons; Class 3, contains 
those who are considered normal. Out of 172 cases examined only 25 per 
cent. can be called normal beyond question. Of the others 45 per cent. fall in 
Class 1, and 30 per cent. in Class 2. Thus 75 per cent. of the number 
examined are practically pathological cases, and these include nearly all the 
white girls in the Home. 


Glasgow, Scotland, has an institution for feeble-minded girls above 
school age, called the Waverly Park Home. The National School authorities 
can make provision for mentally defective children, but no special provision 
can be made by them for girls over 16, hence the need of the city school. 


There are now about forty “psychological clinics” in the United States, 
according to Dr. J. E. Wallin, of the University of Pittsburgh. The first of 
such clinics, for the purpose of studying and classifying mentally unusual 
children, was established at the University of Pennsylvania in 1896. 
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The Extension Department—Notes from the Field 





The Province of Ontario is slowly moving towards making complete 
provision for the feeble-minded. For seven successive years an annual 
report on their condition has been made to the Legislative Assembly and. 
printed by its order. Dr. Helen MacMurchy, of Toronto, has made the 
report each year. Now, by an Order-in-Council of the Ontario Government, 
: she has been appointed “Inspector of the Feeble-Minded for Ontario and 
Assistant Inspector of Hospitals and Public Charities.” Dr. MacMurchy 
has many friends at Vineland, where she spent some time a year or two ago, 
and endeared herself to all who met her. All her friends rejoice that her 
. useful work has been recognized by the government which has given her 

this opportunity to do still more. 


The feeble-minded in Scotland are estimated by the Commissioner in 
Lunacy at 2.33 per 1,000 of the population, or 11,000 persons. 





CONSULTATIONS 

Among the work which the Extension Department is hoping to do for 
the cause of the best care of defectives is that of affording information on 
any subject connected with training schools, colonies, and other institutional 
efforts. Below is a copy of a letter sent out this month in answer to a 
request, which may possibly be useful elsewhere than in the State from 
which the request came: 
Dear Dr. : 

We are glad to know you have gotten to the point of estimating in the 
work for the Training School in In answer to your request for 
information as to cost, limit of size, required acreage, etc., I submit the 
| following which expresses the consensus of opinion of several superintend- 
ents, each of whom has had a wide experience in planning, building and 
conducting institutions of the kind. 
| Building cost varies in different states, but the cost of a well-equipped ; 

institution on the cottage plan, built substantially, but without any osten- 
tation, with that architectural beauty, merely, which comes from perfect 
adaptation to use, we estimate to be as follows: 

For an enrollment of 500 pupils, about $600 per capita, or $300,000 
complete ;-for an enrollment of half the number, or 250, the cost would be 
about $800 per capita, or $200,000 complete; for an enrollment of 100 the 
cost would be about $1,000 per capita, or $100,000 complete. 

- The above figures are based on the proposition that in building -for 100 
or for 250, certain of the necessary service buildings would be made large 
enough to serve when the institution should grow to a capacity of 
inmates, var eet 
_. For a farm colony, without school buildings and receiving only selected, 
robust, able-bodied inmates, to be conducted in connection with the training ' 
school, we estimate the cost of a colony for 50 at $300 per capita, or $15,000; 
a colony for 150 would probably cost $200 per capita, or $30,000; that is to 
say, after building and equipping the colony for 50 at the cost of $15,000, 
additions thereafter could be made at the rate of about $200 per capita. _ 

With regard to the best size of such an institution’ as ‘the training 
school, we believe the number that can be best cared for tinder one’ adminis- 
tration is about 500. But this is only on condition that the institution ‘shall 
have been allowed to grow, not too-rapidly, to that number. To begin a 
training school. for feeble-minded with 500 inmates would be an impossible 
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task, because it would be necessary to start with a completely trained staff in 
every department, from the superintendent down, which would be clearly 
out of the question. 

In making the estimate of 500 as being the best limit, we are taking into 
consideration the best care of the individual child. The limit of economic 
advantage we believe to be about 750. After that number is exceeded there 
is probably little, if any, reduction in per capita cost because of the increased 
number. 

As to the amount of land, it is well to purchase, in the first instance, 
more than will be required eventually, rather than less. The price of land 
adjoining an institution farm is always increased after the institution is 
equipped. On a 500 acre tract it is possible to do many fine things, as, for 
instance, to have a farm colony within half a mile of the parent institution 
and on the same estate. For many years the Association of Superintendents 
of Hospitals for the Insane used to estimate that the plant should include 
one acre per patient, and we think that is a salutary rule. 

In choosing the site, health, drainage, water supply, disposal of sewage, 
accessibility from every part of the territory to be served, and even the 
landscape are all more important than fertility of the soil, altho that also 
should be considered. The presence of a switch connected with a railroad 
line will make a difference of 2 to 5 per cent. in building cost, and perhaps 
2 per cent. thereafter in annual maintenance cost. 

The method followed in some states, in creating a new institution, of 
appointing a board of construction to choose the site and put up the build- 
ings, followed by different people as a board of management, afterwards, of 
course you will not follow in You have a great deal too much 
common sense there for that sort of a proceeding. We would, however, 
advise you by all means to émploy an expert in institution management to 
help the architects—in fact, we would have such an expert design the plant 
before the architects are called in, and, if possible, the man who is to be the 
superintendent afterwards should be the designer. This is not so much out 
of the question as it appears, if you begin with a few small and necessary 
buildings which are designed to fit into the general plan when it shall be 
completed; because in that case the plan may be modified, as experience 
shows to be wise, after the institution has been opened. 

There are a few buildings which should be as commodious from the 
first as will be required after the institution shall have grown to full size. 
Among these are the administration offices, the power house, the store room 
and, perhaps, the laundry. Of course, the equipment of these buildings will 
be increased as the institution grows, but the buildings themselves might well 
be larger at first than is necessary. 

With the central buildings well adapted and balanced, additional cottages 
can always be put up; even a school house may be enlarged. But a general 
plan, adopted with a view to ultimate growth and having the location of 
additional cottages set down upon it, should be made before the ground is 
broken. 

We shall be very glad to be of any further help, and especially to answer 
any specific questions. 

Hoping that you may have abundant success in the work for the feeble- 
minded, 





Very faithfully yours, 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND. 
The Extension Department. 
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